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No. 181. 

Mr. SAUNTER, 


HE abrupt departure of my vene- 

rable old friend, united with.a be- 
lief that our well-intended strictures 
were misconstrued into acrimonious 
personalities, apologises for the sus- 
pension of my promised communica- 
tions.* J am determined, however, not 
to abandon a design so perfectly un- 
offending; and, although it promiseth 
little novelty of execution, or effects no 
ultimate benefit, it serves, nevertheless, 
to beguile the tedium of an idle hour. 
The crime of being rich has ever 
been a fruitful theme of invective 
among those carping sons of indigence, 
whose commendations are frequently 
the tribute of their envy, and endea- 
vours at amendment always the sacri- 
fices of their revenge. Whenever, 
therefore, I hear a man railing against 
the unequal dispensations of fortune, 
instead, of joining in the popular cla- 
mour, I am often inclined to suspect 
the purity of his motives, for we in- 
variably evince an attached contempt of 
those things we despair of attaining. In 
a well ordered society the man of ex- 
tensive fortune, whose mind has been 
illuminated by a liberal education, and 





* See Port Folio (New Series), No. 15. 





his social affections expanded by a ge- 
nerous intercourse with the world, at- 
tains a delicate sensibility to the inci- 
dental calamities of life, and is ever 
willing to rescue expiring merit from 
the’pitiless gripe of unavoidable mis- 
féetune. Such a character, endowed 
with accurate powers of discrimination, 
though not fired by the Promethean 
spark of genius, instead of being a sub- 


ject for the snarling satirist, is really a 


public blessing to the whole subordinate 
community of mankind. I was insen- 
sibly led into this hacknied train of re- 
flection by the unexpected receipt of a 
letter from my grey-headed mentor, 
written since his return to the contem- 
plative shades of rural retirement, and 
philosophic ease. It abounds with ju- 
dicious remarks on the habits and follies 
of our opulent metropolitans, inter- 
mingled with instructive admonitions, 
and sensible aphorisms, on men and 
manners universally. The succeeding 
thoughts, though expressed in language 
bordering rather too much on severity, 
are scrupulously accurate, neither ex- 
aggerated by malevolence, nor over- 
coloured by imagination. ‘ Among an 
exuberent catalogue of evils which in- 
fest American society generally, I de- 
plore, as a serious calamity, and depre- 
cate with honest indignation, the uni- 
versally predominant love of gain. 
Under a government like ours, which 
expressly forbids all privileged dis- 
tinctions, and where the aristocracy of 
talents is not yet firmly established, 
wealth constitutes distinctly the stand- 
Ov 
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fallacious criterion of merit. However 
vile are the social principles of the man, 
or ill-gotten his wealth, he necessarily 
commands an elevated rank in the com- 
munity; and, in defiance of honour, is 
obeyedand respected. His money and 
influence purchase adulation, but can- 
not secure him genuine friendship; so 
that, in the mind of a dispassionate ob- 
server, too much commiseration and 
pity is excited to admit of envy —To 
the dishonour of human nature, I re- 
luctantly confess my observations not 
entirely inapplicable to all civilized 
society; the irresistible potency of 
wealth is universally felt and acknow- 
Jedged, notwithstanding the injustice 
and absurdity of its boasted claims. In 
America, however, where the spirit of 
trade seems physically incorporated in 
the material structure of the man, they 
apply with peculiar emphasis. Every 
noble and divine faculty of the soul is 
extinguished and absorbed by an unre- 
strained indulgence of avarice. The 
calculating trader balances his philan- 
thropy by the cold-blooded rules of pro- 
fit and loss, and dispenses his charitable 
donations as he measures his yard of 
silk, only with the hope of being usuri- 
ously compensated. The clamorous 
idiot, possessed of this substantial ap- 
spendage, though his ignorance and pu- 
sillanimity ought to exclude him from 
‘every ‘intelligent circle, looks down 
‘with haughty contempt on the omni- 
‘potefhice of genius when unaccompanied 
with dollars. If an honest, well-mean- 
ing fellow, with less money, than wit 
and virtue, thrusts himself among your 
polished coteries, and audaciously ex- 
presses his old-fashioned sentiments 
and opinions, he is in imminent danger | 
of being laughed at as a man of under- 
standing. His wit is mistaken for li- 
centiousness, his levity for libertinism, 
his learning for ostentatious pedantry, 
and _ his antiquated precepts branded 
with the epithets ‘ intrusive insolence.’ 

On the contrary, one of those fashion- 
able animalcula, who, on all occasions 
evince a most gentleman-like detestation 
of good-breeding, and are tortured with 
a similar horror of literature and books, 
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has of water, is cherished as a * very 
clever fellow,’ and admired as ‘a man 
of prudence and sanity of mind. 
Wealth, wealth is the sovereign pana- 
cea of the wise, in the language of those 
legally honest men, who, whilst they tri- 
umphantly violate every sacred princi- 
ple of honour, escape the merited pu- 
nishment of the laws.—In the estimation 
of this money-getting age, Love and 
marriage are terms at irreconcileable 
variance. Beauty and innocence are 
prostrated at the glittering shrine of 
gold without remorse, and in the fashion- 
able cant of the day, aman should be 
questioned, ‘To how much are you 
marricd ?? to whom, being a matter not 
involved in the question, and of no mo- 
ment.—Thus the primary and most ex- 
quisite source of human felicity (con- 
nubial alliances) is debased into a com- 
mon act of barter or exchange, instead 
of reciprocal unbiassed affection. Fa- 
mily pride is by the ordinary course of 
things cennected with upstart opulence ; 
but, ‘unhappily for the aspiring views of 
our American nobility, they are in dan- 
ger of encountering many obstructions 
in their genealogical researches thr ough 
the illustrious line of their ancestry.’ 

And here endeth Diogenes the 2d. 
Being myself a member of the enlight- 
ened community against whom his caus- 
tic virulence is indirectly aimed, I will 
not indulge the Cynic by prolonging 
the censorious extract. I shall, there- 
fore, suffer him to vegetate unmolested 
among his cabbac-es, and work a fashion- 
able reformation in himself, rather than 
insolently presume to correct the im- 
maculate morality and manners of the 
beau monde. 

AMERICARUS. 


a 
Por the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


[ Among the victims to the Moléch of the 
French Revolution, the subject of the en- 
suing Memoir, which we have hastily 
translated from the French, is interesting, 
both for the literary and domestic fea- 
tures of his character. ] 


I. A. Roucher was born at Montpe» 
lier, the 22d of February, 1775. A 
warm heart, and a lively imagination, 
excited him to cultivate the flowerets of 
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poetry. He was an affectionate hus- 
band, and a tender parent, and amiable 
jor the exercise of every domestic cha- 
rity. He was in its early stage a parti- 
zan of the French Revolution, which, 
io the eyes of. juvenile enthusiasm, ap- 
peared in the beautiful form of Free- 
dom and Philosophy. But soon, indig- 
nant at the atrocity of that execrable 
rebellion, he had the courage to blame 
its authors, and the misfortune to incur 
their hatred. After having frequently 
escaped from the dagger of the assassin, 
he was arrested and dragged before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, who condemn- 
ed him to die. The evening before the 
sentence was pronounced, he caused 
his portrait to be taken, and wrote un- 
lerneath the following verses, address- 
ed to his wife, children, and friends. 
Ne vous* ctonnez pas, cbjets sacrés et doux, 
Si quelque air de tristesse obscurcit mon Vie 
Sage ; 
Quand” un savant crayon dessinoit cette 
image 
J’ attendois Péchafaud, et je pensois 4 vous, 
Roucher met his fate with firmness, 
after witnessing the sacrifice of thirty- 
seven Vint Ry who at the same instant 


T he pr incital works of this poet are, 
1. Les Mois, or The Months, a poem, in 
iwelve cantos, published in 1780, in 
two vols. 4to. and four 12mo. Few writ- 
ings of this class have experienced 
more plausive or more angry criticism. 
Though extolled to the skies, when on- 
ly known by the rehearsal of certain 
passages from the manuscript ; it was 
violently censured the moment it ap- 
peared from the press. The fact is, 
that like most poems so extensive, it is 
deformed by great blemishes, and is 
udorned by some beauties. Its defects 
are judiciously indicated by La Harpe. 





* We remember to have read some years 
ag¢0, in an English newspaper, a more than 
tolerable translation of these pathetic lines. 
We will not vouch for the accuracy of our 
recollection ; but the verses were somewhat 
like the following : 


Wonder not, objects of my fondest care, 

Though this wan face the lines of sadness 
wear ; 

For when the painter’s art my portrait drew, 

1 saw the scaffold, and I thought of you: 





Of this poem, says he, the greatest ble- 
mish is, that it has no definite object 
nor determined limit, nor striking in- 
terest. This radical defect must be in- 
stantly perceived by every reader, be- 
cause every one on the perusal wishes 
to be engaged and delighted with the 
task, and yet no one can pursue it with; 
out fatigue. What can be more tire- 
some than a dozen unconnected cantos, 
without any specific object ; and too of- 
ten abounding in common place topics. 
This defect might, perhaps, be overlook- 
ed, provided the author made atone- 
ment by his exquisite style of compo- 
sition. But what defence can we make 
for him, when, under pretence of vary- 
ing the cadence of our verse, he de- 
stroys its harmony in every stanza, by. 
reducing it to mere prose, and banish- 
ing all rhyme, so essential to poetry? 

What apology can be made for a pre- 
sumptuous author, who, trespassing up- 
on the laws of the language, as well as 
of versification, mistakes solecisms for 
lucky expressions, and bombastic rum: 
bling for energy of expression, and the 
enthusiasm of poetry. Thus far La 


Harpe. A more candid critic remarks, - 
The beauties of this poem must be 


sought for in the accuracy of its descrip- 
tions, the delightful images both in the 
picture of rustic holidays and in that 
of the grand phenomena of nature. 
Those brilliant passages ought: to. be 
particularly distinguished, which de- 
scribe the song of the nightingale, the 
progress of pestilence, the loves of the 
steeds, the panegyric upon the fables 
of ancient mythology, the village even- 
ing, the thaw, &c. 

II. A Translation of Smith’s. Enqui 
ry into the Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. The fourteenth edition of this 
excellent tract on the Science of Poli- 
tical Economy was published in 795, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. with notes by Condorcet. 
The style of the translation is perspicu- 
ous, faithful, and not unlike the original. 

III. Poetical Fragments and Letters, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, a posthumous work. 


Roucher left, in manuscripts, several 


cantos of a poem, thd subject of which 


was the delivery of Sweden by Gusta- 


vus Vasa, from the execrable tyranny: 
of Christiern. 
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For the Port Folio. 
POETICAL INQUIRIES. 


No. 8. 
THE MOALLAKAT. 


POEM II.—BY TARAFA. 


Tarafa is a distinguished disciple of 
the Anacreon school. He is addicted 
to its habits, and he possesses its genius. 
In the poem of Amriolkais, we found 
a minute picture of the Arabian horse ; 
in the present, we have seen that of a 
camel. On this latter, which Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in the commentary above, 
notices in terms of some disapproba- 
tion, we shall refer our readers to our 
number on the Genius of the Poetry of 
the Arabs, where, on the one hand, it 
will illustrate some of our remarks, 
and on the other receive, perhaps, the be- 
nefit of the apology we have set up, for 
the details, and comparative coarseness, 
to be expected in that poetry. 

We resume the poem. 

Tarafa, having finished the descrip- 
tion of his camel, returns to his jour- 
ney. 


THE POEM OF TARAFA, CONTINUED. 


On a camel like this, I continue my 
course, when the companion of my ad- 
venture exclaims, “ Oh! that I could 
“ redeem thee, and redeem myself from 
“impending danger!” while his soul 
flutters through fear, and, imagining 
that he has lost the way, he supposes 
himself on the brink of perdition. When 
the people say aloud, “ Who is the man 
to deliver us from calamity ?” 1 believe 
that they call upon me, and I disgrace 
not their commission by supineness or 
folly. I shake the lash over my camel, 
and she quickens her pace, while the 
sultry vapour rolls in waves over the 
burning cliffs. She | ship of the desert ] 
floats proudly along with her flowing 
tail, as the dancing-girl floats in the ban- 
quet of her lord, and spreads the long 
white skirts of her trailing vest. I in- 
habit not the lofty hills, through fear of 
enemies or of guests; but, when the 
tribe or the traveller demand my assist- 
ance, I give it eagerly. If you seek 
me in the circle of the assembled na- 
tion, there you find me; and, if you 
hunt me in the bowers of the vintner, 
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there too you discover your game. 
When you visit me in the morning, I 
offer you a flowing goblet ; and, if you 
make excuses, I bid you drink it with 
pleasure, and repeat your draught. When 
all the clan are met to state their preten- 
sions to nobility, you will perceive me 
raised to the summit of an illustrious 
house, the refuge of the distressed. 
My companions in the feast are youths 
bright as stars, and singing-girls, who 
advance toward us, clad in striped 
robes and safiron coloured mantles: 
large is the opening of their vests, above 
their delicate bosoms, through which 
the enflamed youth touches their uncove- 
red breasts, of exquisite softness. When 
we say, to one of them, * Let us hear 
a song!” she steps before us with an 
easy grace, and begins with gentle 
notes, in a voice not forced: when she 
warbies ina higher strain, you would 
believe her notes to be those of camels. 
Jamenting their lost young. 

Thus, I drink old wine without ceas- 
ing, and enjoy the delights of life; 
sclling and dissipating my property, 
both newly acquired and inherited ; un- 
til the whole clan reject me, and leave 
me solitary, like a diseased camel, smear- 
ed with pitch: yet, even now I perceive, 
that the sons of earth [ the most indigent 
men] acknowledge my bounty, and the 
rich inhabitants of yon extended camp 
confess my glory. 

O thou, who censurest me for engag- 
ing in combats and pursuing pleasures, 
Ww ilt thou, 7f Lf avotd them, insure my im- 
mortality? If thou art unable to repel 
the stroke of death, allow me, before it 
comes, to enjoy the good which I pos- 
sess! Were it not for three enjovments, 
which youth affords, I swear, by thy 
prosperity, that I should not be solici- 
tous how soon my friends visited me on 
my death-bed: first, to rise before the 
censurers awake, and to drink tawny 
wine, which sparkles and froths when 
the clear stream is poured into it; next, 
when a warrior, encircled by foes, im- 
plores my aid, to bend towards him my 
prancing charger, fierce as a wolf among 
the ghada-trees, whom the sound of 
human footsteps has awakened, and who 
runs to quench his thirst at the brook ; 
thirdly, to shorten a cloudy day, a day 
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astonishingly dark, by toying with a 
jovely delicate girl, under a tent sup- 
ported by pillars; a girl, whose brace- 
jets and garters seem hung on the stems 
of oshar-trees, or of ricinus, not strip- 
ped of their soft leaves. 

Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my 
head with wine, lest, having drunk too 
little In my life-time, I should be thirsty 
in another state! A man of my gene- 
rous spirit drinks his full draught to- 
day ; and to-morrow, when we are dead, 
i; will be known which of us has not 
quenched his thirst. I see ro differ- 
ence between the tomb of the anxious 
miser, gasping over his hoard, and the 
tomb of the libertine, lost in the maze 
cf voluptuousness. 

You behold the sepulchres of them 


beth raised in two heaps cf carth, on 


which are clevated two broad piles of 
solid marble, among the tombs closely 
connected. 

Death, I observe, selects the noblest 
heroes for her victims, and reserves, 2s 
hers, the choicest possessions of the sor- 
did hoarder. 


I consider time as a treasure, cde- 


icreasing every night; and that which 


every day diminishes soon perishes for 
ever. 

By my life, my friend, when death 
inflicts not her wound, she resembles 
a camel-driver, who relaxes the cord 
which remains twisted in his hand! 

[ To be continued. | 


ge 
For the Port Folio. 
EPISTOLARY. 

|S William Jones was not less remark- 
able for the ease of his epistolary style 
than for his grace in poetry. The ensuing 
elegant letter was addressed to Gibbon 
the Historian. We admire every passage, 
except that in which Casar AuGustTus 
is assailed. ] 

Original Letter of Sir William Jones, 
not found in his Works, or in his Bio- 
graphy, by Lord Teignmouth. 


Lamb’s Buildings, June 30, 1781. 

Dear Sir, 
¥ have more than once sought, with- 
out having been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain; a proper opportunity of thanking | 
you very sincerely for the elegant com- 





pliment you pay me in a work abound- 
ing in elegance of all kinds. 

My Seven drabian Poets will see the 
light before next winter, and be proud 
to wait upon you in their English dress. 
Their wild productions will, I flatter 
myself, be thought interesting, and not 
venerable mercly on account of their 
antiquity. 

In the meanwhile let me request you 
to honour me with accepting a copy of 
a law-tract which is not yet published ; 
the subject is so generally important, 


that I make no apology for sending you 


a professional work. 

You must pardon,my inveterate ha- 
tred of C. Octavianus; basely surnamed 
Atngustus. I feel myself unable to for- 
vive the death of Cicero, which, if he 
did not promote, he might have pre- 
vented. Besides, even Mzcenas knew 
the cruelty of his disposition, and ven- 
tured to reproach him for it. In short, 
I have not Christian charity for him. 

With regard to Asiatic Letters, a ne- 
cessary attention to my profession will 
compel me wholly and eternally to a- 
bandon them, wless Lord North (to 
whom I am already under no small ob- 
ligation) should think me worthy to 
concur in the improved administration 
of justice in Bengal, and should appoint 
me to supply the vacancy of the India 
Bench. Were that appointment to take 
see this year, I should probably tra 
vel, for speed, through part of Egy nt 
end Arabia, and should be able, in my 
way, to procure many Eastern tracts of 
literature and jurisprudence. I might 
become a good Mahomeddan lawyer be- 
fore I reached Calcutta, and, in my va- 
cations, should find leisure to explain, 
in my native language, whatever the 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks have writ- 
ten on science, history, and the fine 
arts.’ 

My happiness by no means depends 
on this appointment, as I am in casy 
circumstances without my profession, 
and have flattering prospects in it; but 
if the present summer and the ensuing 
autumn elapse, without my receiving 
any answer favourable or unfavourable, 
I shall be forced to consider that silence 
as a polite refusal; and, having given 
sincere thanks for past favours, shall en- 
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tirely drop all thoughts of Asta, and 
«“ deep as ever plummet sounded, shall 
drown my Persian books.” If my po- 
litics have given offence, it would be 
manly in ministers to tell me so! [ 
shall never be fersonally hostile to them, 
nor enlist under party banners of any 
colour; but I will never resign my opi- 
yions for interest, though I would cheer- 
fully abandon them on conviction. My 
reason, such as it is, can only be con- 
trolled by better reason, to which I am 
ever open. As to my freedom of thought, 
speech and action, I shail ever say what 
Charles XII wrote, under the map of 
Riga, “ Dieu me la donnée ; le diable 
ne me Vétera pas.” But the fair answer 
io this objection is, that my system 1s 
purely speculative, and has no rela- 
tion to my seat on the bench in India, 
where I should hardly think of instruct- 
ing the Gentoos in the maxims of the 
Athenians. I believe I should not have 
troubled you with this letter, if I did 
not fear that your attendance in Parlia- 
ment might deprive me of the plea- 
sure of meeting you at the Club next 
Tuesday ; and I shall goto Oxford a 
few days after. At all times, and in all 
places, I shall ever be, with undissem- 
bled regard, 
Dear sir, 
Your much obliged, and 
Faithful servant. 


W. Jones. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


f The letters of the younger Lord Ly1Tet- 
ToN, like those of Junius, whatever may be 
thought of some of the sentiments they con- 
tain, are universally admired for the grace 
and energy oftheir style. Fe w literary works 
zre more exquisitely finished than these 
polished letters. But their authemticity has 
always been doubted. Ina very late work, 
from which we have borrowed the ensuing 
essay, they are ascribed to Mr. Coomse, 
a polite scholar, who has distinguished 
himself by several performances, which 
have met with a very favouraole reception. 
We are still very incredulous. These let- 
ters are exactly such as we should expect 
both from the genius and passions of the 
noble author. A new edition is now be- 
fore us, printed this year, in which they 
gre given as usual! to the younger Lyttel- 
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ton. They are certainly very strong re> 
semblances of his speeches and of his cop. 
versation. | 


Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, was the on- 
ly son of the venerable and illustrious 
author of the History of Henry the Se. 
cond. 

This unhappy young man was re. 
markable for an early display, and flagi- 
tious prostitution, of great abilities. That 
he would not only be a libertine, but a 
libertine destroyed, was a declaration 
prophetic of his fall, which he is said, 
on good authority, to have uttered with 
an oath when only twelve years of age. 
Yet, with all his vices and a total absence 
of moral principle, he attained no small 
consequence as a parliamentary speak- 
er, and, without application on his part, 
was appointed Chief Justice in Eyre, 
a sinecure, which his father, a man of 
dignified sentiment and excellent quali- 
ties both of head and heart, could never 
procure. 

This illustrious wanderer from the 
paths of propricty and virtue united, 
with shameless profligacy, and a front 
which no blush had ever disconcerted, 
a weakness not often to be found in 


wer , ra 
minds enlightened by education and a 


knowledge of the world: he believed 
that apparitions occasionally visited the 
earth, and would frequently ring his 
bel! with violence, at midnight, for the 
servants, who, on entering his apart- 
ment, generally found him sitting in 
bed, in a cold sweat, with a countenance 
evincing every symptom of terror and 
dismay. 

These visitations of a guilty con- 
science, or a disordered imagination, 
were probably produced, or sometimes 
aygravated, by intoxication; and he 
would oblige one or more of his domes- 
tics to sit with him for the remainder 
of the night. 

The man who has passed a life of 
enormity necds not, I believe, be haunt- 
ed by any spirit more terrific than the 
stinging reflection of crimes unrepent- 
ed of, time mis-spent, and talents uncul- 
tivated. 

I hope, for the honour of human na- 
ture, that many anecdotes related of 
him, and many declarations attributed 
to him, had no other foundation than 
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shat kind of bravado which drunkenness 
and iniquitous vanity too often produce. 
Many of them, I am persuaded, deduce 
their origin from one of his well known 
associates of cwerulean countenance and 
infamous life. 

The death of Lord Lyttelton was 
hastened by overheating himself in run- 
ning or walking for a wager, and incau- 
tiously drinking after it. His preter- 
natural prepossessions followed him to 
the last. In his fatal iliness, he persist- 
ed that the curtain, drawn back by an 
invisible hand, opened at the foot of his 
bed, and presented to his sight a flut- 
tering dove. This conviction, produced 
by a disturbed mind, delirium, or a 
dream, no argument, nor mode of de- 
monstrating his mistake, could ever re- 
move. 

A collection of letters were published 


b soon after his death, supposed to be writ- 


ten by him, which I read with great plea- 
sure. This production of Mr. Coombe, 
the eccentric author of The Diaboliad, 


Bis said by good judges to contain let- 


ters on the score of composition, sen- 
iment, and language, exactly such as 
Lord Lyttelton wou/d have written. It 
isa sort of epistolary portrait, a picture 
of his mind, a strong likeness, and the 
work of an able hand, 


— -——tP- 


For the Pert Folio. 


“We make the following Extracts from an 
interesting volume of travels in England, 
written by a French gentleman during the 
last short interval of peace between the 
rival countries. ] 

The entrance to London, over West- 
uluster bridge, is strikingly handsome. 
The view of te Thames, the beauty 
of the bridge, and the great width and 
cleanliness of the streets and pave- 
ments, have an indescribable effect. 


| After crossing the bridge, we pags 


through Parliament-street to White- 
hall. On the right is the Banqueting- 
house, before which the unfortunate 
Charles I. lost his head, and on the left 
the Horse-guards and the Admiralty ; 
and a little further on we observe, in an 
elevated square, the equestrian statue 
of the first Charles, in bronze. There 


Sno city.in the world, perhaps, with 
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the exception of Rome, which pre- 
sents so fine an entrance ; but the rest 
of the metropolis by no means corres- 
ponds with this part of it. The travel- 
ler soon finds that he has already seen 
a very great proportion of the well- 
built modern edifices of London. 

Somerset-house is a very large 
and handsome edifice, situated on the 
northern and most elevated bank of the 
Thames; but the architect seems to 
have lost sight of many of the advan- 
tages of his situation. The view of the 
river, and of the distant hills of Kent, 
from the square of the building would 
have produced a most picturesque and 
gratifying effect ; but as it is, the stran- 
ger is constrained to admire the build- 
ing alone, which, it must be confessed, 
is worthy of every culogium. The front 
towards the Strand is “extremely fine ; 
the triple arcade which forms the en- 
trance opens into a very handsome ves- 
tibule ; and the square is surrounded 
with buildings of superior architecture. 
On the side of the river is a terrace, 
supported by arches adorned with co- 
lumns. The style altogether is noble, 
simple and regular. T he architect, Sir 
William Chamber s, has endeavoured to 
unite the order and chasteness of the 
Venetian school with the grandeur of 
the Romans. It is easily perceived that 
he studied, and oftén imitated, Palladio, 
Vignola, Peruzzi, and others of equal 
celebrity. 

The Bank of England is built in the 
midst of a cluster of houses, which ob- 
scure a great proportion of its interior 
beauty. It is a vast pile of solid mate- 
rials, resembling, in some respects, a 
prison ; but on the whole distinguished 
by an excellent style of architecture. 
In the front of it is an equestrian statue, 
said to be of Charles I1; but of whom 
it bas not the least resemblance. The 
truth is, it was done for Sobeiski, king 
of Poland, and, by an unforeseen acci- 
dent, remained in the possession of the 
artist. Upon the restoration of Charles; 
the city, desirous of giving a proof of 
its loyalty, and meeting with this statue 
already finished to their hands, resélved 
on its purchase, and soon metamor- 
phosed the Pole into a Briton, and he 
Turk, who is — at the foot of 
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the horse, into Oliver Cromwell. The 
turban still remaining on the head of 
the latter figure is an incontestible proof 
of the truth of this anecdote. 
Near the Bank 1s the Mansion-house 
and Royal-Exchange. The former is 
the residence of the Lord Mayor of 
London, during the continuance of his 
ofice. When it was first proposed by 
the citizens to erect a building worthy 
of the chief magistrate of the city, Lord 
Burlington, a nobleman distinguished 
for his taste in architecture, presented 
the court of aldermen with a design, 
by Palladio, in the best manner of that 
great man. The court deliberating 
whether it should be adopted, asked if 
Palladio was a freeman of the city. One 
of the aldermen sagely observed that he 
could not be a freeman, because he was 
a papist, and consequently unqualified 
to be employed. Hereupon the propo- 
sition of his lordship was unanimously 
rejected, and another plan, given in by 
a freeman, was accepted and put in exe- 
cution. ‘the architect, thus preferred 
to Palladio, had been a ship-builder ; 
and the whole edifice is sufficient to 
bespeak it. ‘The front is almost a per- 
fect resemblance of the stern of a ship 
of war. The carving in bas-relief, over 
the porch, by Taylor, is executed from 
a correct and highly-finished design. 
It is composed of a figure emblematic 
of London treading Faction under foot, 
and two others, descriptive of Abun- 
dance and the Thames. But the whole 
are too Herculean. When Lord Bur- 
lington was consulted respecting the ar- 
tist to whom the execution of this work 
should be given, he answered that any 
one was able to adorn such a building ; 
but that Taylor was certainly the best 
sculptor among the freemen of London. 
St. Paul’s is far superior, in many 
respects, to the famous church of St. 
Peter at Rome ; and is, without excep- 
tion, the finest building in Europe. The 
front is bold, elegantly ornamented 
with a superb porch, and surmounted 
by two well-supported towers. The 
fateral porticos are also in a fine style 
ef architecture. The double row of 
pillars, which surround the church, are 
of the Corinthian and composite orders 
united; and the space between the 
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arches of the windows and the archj. 
trave of the inferior order are ornamen. 
ed with great taste. The dome is ay. 
fully majestic. It is supported by thir. 
ty-two columns, the entablature of 
which supports a gallery surrounded by 
a ballustrade. Above these columns j; 
a range of pillars, with windows be. 
tween them. The slope of the dome 
commences above the entablature o/ 
these pillars, and on the top of it is a 
elegant balcony, ornamented with co. 
hesmeis in the Corinthian order; an¢ 
terminated by a globe and a cold i 
cross. 

The interior of the Church is unwor. 
thy of its outward appearance. Her 
we finda great difference between Sr 


Paul’s at: London and St. Peter’s x 
Rome. The first artists of Italy have 


vied with cach other to ornament the 
latter, while the former is remarkabk 
for nothing but its immense size an/ 
the nakedness of its walls. The dom 
is painted by James Thornhill, a very 
indifferent artist ; and his work has bee 
much damaged. Several artists of ce- 
lebrity have offered to decorate this ca 
thedral with their performances, with. 
out expectation of reward; the honow 
of contributing to the beauty of the 
building being the only object of their 
wishes ; but, from Gothic and superst:: 
tious prejudices, their offers were {a 
along time rejected. Many attempi 
were “also made to erect monuments lI 
it, to the honour of those who had de- 
served well of their country ; but, ur 
til very lately, for similar reasons, they 
were frustrated. Even the monumen 
of Chatham could not find a place here 
but was crammed, by ministerial he 
tred, into a solitary corner of West: 
minster-abbey. Within a few yeuls 
however, this pre judice is happily done 
away ; statues of Johnson and Howat! 
the ‘philanthropist have been placed! 1 
the cathedral; the flags and ensigns ts 
ken from the enemy are suspended in 
its ailes; and national! gratitude is abou! 
to employ every power of the chisel © 
raise monuments in it, to the honour 6 
those brave men who have fallen in th 
defence of their country. It is to 
hoped that we shall one day see a © 
lurin raised to the memory of 5! 
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Christopher Wren, by whose talents 
the building was atchieved, and whose 
remains are laid in the vaults beneath. 
This man deserved every honor that 
could be bestowed on him; but he ex- 
perienced the fate of most men of ge- 
nius; he was persecuted by envy and 
ignorance, which, a short time before 
his death, even deprived him of the 
small post he held under the crown. 
The Church of St. Paul was begun 
in 1675, and was finished in 1710. It 
is remarkable that this immense edifice 
was built by the same architect and the 
same mason (Strong), and, that during 
the whole time, the bishopric of Lon- 
don was held by the same prelate (Henry 
Compton), being a space of 36 years; 
whilst St. Peter’s at Rome had twelve 
different architects, was 135 years in 
building, and, during that time, the chair 
of St. Peter was filled by nineteen differ- 
ent popes. St Peter’s is 437 feet high, 
729 feet long, and 364 broad ; St. Paul’s 
540 feet high, 500 long, and 180 broad. 
Never was there a building of such 
extent so uselessly employed. Divine 
service is performed twice a day, ina 
corner of it, whilst all the rest is per- 
fectly abandoned. The service is scarce- 
ly ever attended by strangers, on ac- 
count of the careless and irreverent 
manner of the chaplains and chaunters, 
who seem determined that not much 
of their time shall be lost in the per- 
formance of their duty. Prayers are 
read, the psalms and responses are 
chaunted, in the short space of fifteen 
minutes; and the doorkeeper is anxious 
to turn the key upon the ministers of 
God, as his perquisites would be injured 
by the doors standing open long enough 


for strangers to take a view of the 


Church. This sordid policy, which ill 
accords with the magnificence of the 
place, is carried to a pitch almost incre- 
dible. Not a door is opened, or a finger 
raised, to instruct the inquisitive visitor, 
but must be paid for at no moderate rate. 

The first plan which Wren produced 
for this Church was in a fine Grecian 
style; but the Chapter of the Cathedral, 
whose consent was unfortunately neces- 
sary, rejected the plan, under the pre- 
tence that it was better calculated for a 
Pagan temple than a Chrisfian place of 
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worship. Sir Christopher, therefore, 
drew the plan which was afterwards exe- 
cuted; but which was far inferior to 
his first performance, still preserved in 
the library. He adopted the form of 
the Latin cross and dome, in which 
alone it bears any resemblance to St. 
Peter’s, although it has been asserted 
that the one was but a copy of the other. 
Wren was highly blameable for not 
avoiding the faults of the Basilique. 
He could not be ignorant that the great 
architects of that building, Bramante, 
Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo, had pro- 


jected a Grecian cross for the dome, 


and that the presumptuous Maderna, 
in altering it to the Latin form, had 
destroyed all proportion between, the 
principal part of the building; so that 
the interior appears diminutive, and 
the finest part of the dome is concealed 
by the lofty front even at the extremity 
of the vast square which fronts it. 

Among other faults in the construc- 
tion of St. Paul’s, that of adopting a va- 
riety of orders is the most fatal to its 
exterior appearance. One simple order 
would have given to it an air of majesty 
and grandeur, of which it is new in 
great measure deprived. The interior, 
by not being sufficiently elevated, pre- 
sents a defective perspective ; and, as 
the columns are prodigiously heavy, the 
symmetry and beauty of the ailes are 
totally destroyed. 


RS 


For the Port Folio. 
LEVITY. 


The numerous advertisements of the 
“ Knights of the Puff,’ in the papers 
of this place and ew-York, are very 
well hit off in the following extra effu- 
sion :— 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 
‘© quali Tongore capillos.” 


tl cue, bleed, or blister, or shave great and 
a small, 
rit toupee, or threepee, or lather ye all. 
Belteshazzer Von Powderpuff, Po- 
matum Master General, Earl of the pa- 
tent razor, Baron of the nervous lather 
brush, Knight Errant of the fine tooth 
comb, and Heir Apparent of every dar- 
berous tool under heavyen=beg'ss leave to 
Pp 
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inform the fashionables, that he has just 
arrived from Badylon, and is now ra- 
pidly approximating the crisis of a tem- 
porary sojournment in the bosom of 
this metropolis, where he most humbly 
prefers himself as a candidate for the 
ministry, at the altars of fashion, and 
worthy to embellish the polls of her 
votaries. 

He most fondly flatters himself that 
his exclusive title to their patronage 
will be as readily admitted to belief 
bv the initiation of candour, as it is war- 
ranted and adamantinely established 
upon the rock-rooted basis of authority. 

Descended from a long train of Bar- 
bers, he has embraced thcir profession 
~—a profession as decorous as indispen- 
sible. By this he has found means of 
access to men of the greatest informa- 
tion and science, from whose friendly 
hints he has been sedulous to weave into 
his system every curl and ringlet advan- 
tareous to beauty, while he has been 
careful to avoid every supergraceful 
hair. No customer ever quitted the 
shop of Belteshazzer Von Powderpuff 
without leaving behind him the most 
grateruL testimony of his approbation. 
His greatest Great, Great Grandfather, 
<dressed-the heads of the Corinthians, a la 
modete St. Pauvi. He was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the “ f’avum crinem” of 
the Mantuan Bard, and has the honor 
of being able to evince, by his family re- 
cords, that his Grandmother’s hus- 
band’s brother’s father’s nephew was 
the exclusive waiting hair-dresser of 
Absalom. His father (and without va- 
nity he may boast it here) was the 
promoter, if not the originator, among 
the Grecians, of the SeZ avdercdadic. He 
also invented the “ Gadllia Comata,” but 
was forced to fly in the midst of his har- 
vest, when Judius Cesar conquered the 
Gauls, and ordered all the pomatum 
pots to be broken.—He too cut the hair 
from the head of Heraclitus, and carried 
it himself, or sent it, by order of Con- 
stantine, to the Pope. 

But it is needless for Belteshazzer 
Von Powderfiuff to recount the honors 
of his ancestors; like them he, “ from 
the orient to the droofiing west,” making 
his foot a frost horse, has travelled over 


the globe to improve himsclf in the eru- 
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dition of his art, and render himself 
a complete master of Bardbery. He 
may be said to have cleaned his combs 
with the pyramids of Lgyfit, aud Cleo- 
jratra’s needle ; whet his razor on the 
obelisks of Zudmor; moistened his 
soap with the Zider and the Euphrates ; 
and lathered the greatest men of his 
time—He bleeds, blisters, shaves, glis- 
ters, crops, puffs, cuts, cues, oils, 
greases, perfumes, pomatums or tallow 
candles all mankind—He challenges 
Lavigne, Smalipeace, Huggins, or any 
other Barber “ on the earth beneath, or 
in the waters that are under the earth,” 
to shave, toupee, curl, whirl, or hurl 
with him by night or by day, in the pe- 
nalty of five hundred pounds. He en- 
gragres to excel the pinnacle of their 
excellence in shaving by merely spit- 
ting in the face of his customer, and 
throwing a razor at his head, distant 
ten feet.—He will out curl them by car- 
rving a red hot poker through the nex; 
street—and out whirl them by a method 
best known to himself. 

N. B. An apprentice wanted at the 
above business. 





VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me ; 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD 

Our habitation, the earth, though 
provided with all the conveniences of 
air, pasturage, and water, is but a de- 
sert place without human cultivation. 
The lowest animal finds more conve- 
niences in the wilds of nature than he 
who boasts himself their lord. The 
whirlwind, the inundation, and all the 
asperites of the air are peculiarly terri- 
ble to man, who knows their conse- 
quence, and, at a distance, dreads their 
approach. ‘The earth itself, where hu- 
man art has not pervaded, puts ona 
frightful gloomy appearance. The 
forests are dark and tangled; the mea- 
dows overgrown with rank weeds; and 
the brooks stray without a determined 
channel. Nature, that has been kind 
to every lower order of beings, has 
been quite neglectful with regard to 
him; to the savage the earth is an 
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abode of desolation, where his shelter 
is insufficient and his food precarious. 
—A world, thus furnished with advan- 
tages on one side, and inconveniences 
on the other, is the proper abode of 
Reason, is the fittest to exercise the 
industry of a free and a thinking crea- 
ture. These evils, which art can re- 
medy, and prescience guard against, 
are a proper call for the exertion of his 
faculties; and they tend still more to 
assithilate him to his Creator. God 


beholds with pleasure, that being which. 


he has made, converting the wretched- 
ness of his natural situation into a thea- 
tre of triumph; bringing all the head- 
long tribes of nature into subjection to 
his will; and producing that order and 
uniformity upon earth of which his 
own heavenly fabric is so bright an 
example. 


A FABLE, 


By the late William Grove, Esq. 
of Litchfeld. 


THE ROSE AND THE PERIWINKLE. 


How hard my fate, exclaims a Rose, 
As waking to the noontide beam, 
Their silken folds her leaves disclose, 
And blushing meet the golden gleam. 
Scant is the portion Nature gives 
To me, unhappy flower, she cries, 
4 few short days my bioom outlives, 
Then changes, sickens, fades and dies. 


See how the Sun’s refulgent power 
The starv’ling Lily’s bosom warms, 
Each ray that cheers her opening fiower 

Serves but to fade my transient charms. 
While struggling zephyrs rudely press, 
And o’er my tender beauties rove, 
Their busy wings disturb my dress 
By Flora’s fairest handmaids woyc. 
Yon hardy plant, that creeping spreads 
By the dark wall its glossy green, 
Nor summer’s blazing ardour dreads, 
Nor winter’s desolating scene. 


Ungrateful favourite! quick replied 
The listening shrub, which near her grew, 
Blame not the Sun with wayward pride, 
To whom thy praise, thy thanks are due. 


The emerald sprays, that round thee dwell, 
The rubies of thy leaf, so bright, 

The gold, that studs thy honied cell, 
Are but reflections of his light. 


ull when he rolls the tide of day, 
He makes thy velvet blush his care, 
Kids gentle gales encircling play 
To cool for thee the parching air. 
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No drenching rain, no chilling blast 

Thy halcyon hours are taught to know, 
When winter lays the garden waste 

And sullen showers his silent snow. 


In youth’s luxuriant colours dress’d, 
Ere one of their soft tints is flown, 

*Tis thine to deck some vifgin’s breast, 
And with its sweetness blend thine own. 


Thus round the fair, the gay, the young, 
By beauty’s meteor-light betray’d, 

The flattering sons of Fashion throng, 
In search of charms that soon shall fade. 


While Virtue, Innocence, and Truth, 
The tenants of the simple cot, 

In cold neglect consume their youth, 
Unsought, deserted, or forgot. 


The prospects on the river Senegal 
are finished beyond the utmost reach 
of art ; a spacious glassy river, with its 
banks here and there fringed to the very 
surface by the Mangrove tree, that 
grows down into the water, presents 
itself to view. Lofty forests of various 
colours, with openings between, car- 
peted with green plants and the most 
gaudy flowers; beasts and animals of 
various kinds that stand upon the banks 
of the river, and, with a sort of wild cu- 
riosity survey the mariners as they pass, 
contribute to heighten the scene. This 
is the sketch of an African prospect 
which delights the eye, even while it 
destroys the constitution. 


It is much in favour of him who la- 
bours under a deficiency of knowledge. 
to be sensible of his ignorance. As 
when, by the sensation of hunger a 

man in a weakly state becomes sensi 
ble that his stomach is empty, it forms 
a favourable presumption; but, when 
a man’s stomach is empty, if he has the 
sensation of its being full, he is cer- 
tainly a good deal out of order. 


When young men come into pos- 
session of great fortunes before they 
have acquired any fixed and determined 
taste; when every object of pleasure is 
placed within reach of the unambitious, 
all other pursuits are too frequently 
despised. “A young man in this situa- 
tion is prone to excess; he seldom 
waits the natural returns of appetite of 
any kind: his sensibility is blunted by 
too frequent enjoyments; what is de- 
sired to-day, is loathed to-morrow: 
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every thing at a distance which bears 
the name of pleasure is an object of 
desire, but, when present, becomes an 
object of disgust: all amusements lose 
their relish: as age advances, caprice, 
peevishness and tedium augment, till 
the curtain is dropped, or rather is 
pulled down by the impatient actor 
himself, before the natural end of the 
drama. 


With seemliest dirge to soothe thine ear, 
If yet thy spirit hovers near, 

No melancholy verse: 
Oh! Nelson! shall the generous muse, 
No trophies of sad import chuse, 

To hang thy laurel’d hearse. 


I mourn thee not; tho’ short thy day, 

Circled with glory’s brightest ray, 
Thy giant course was run ; 

And Victory, her sweetest smile, 

Reserv’d to bless thy evening toil, 
And gild thy setting sun. 


If two proud nation’s hosts subdu’d, 

By Gallia’s despot deeply rued, 
And ne’er to be forgot: 

If thy fond country’s just acclaim, 

And Europe’s blessing on thy name 
Be bliss, I mourn thee not. 


That name from Indian Cuba sounds, 

Yo grateful Naples oliv’d mounds, 
And Ten’riffe’s mountain isle ; 

That name the thundering Baltic roars, 

And freedom hails on Egypt’s shores, 
The hero of the Nile. 


Oft as Britannia’s navies ride, 

Where from old Ocean’s straighten’d tide, 
Thy cliffs, Gibraltar swell; 

That name shall fill th’ empassion’d thought, 

And fond remembrance point the spot 
Where Nelson fought and fell. 


His deeds shall vet’ran valour speak, 

And beardless youth, with kindling cheek, 
Burn at the wond’rous tale ; 

The theme shall Piety pursue, 

And, as she warms the sea-worn crew, 
His nobler praise to hail. 


Shew how in conquest’s dazzling hour, 
He bent before that awful power, 
By whom the fight is won; 
Serenecly how he sm/i’d on death, 
And cry’d with calm expiring breath, 
Oh! God, thy will be done. 


[Quebec Mercury. 


The English generally view objects 
through a dark medium. They are 
much affected by the vexations of life, 
under which they are ready to despond. 
They feel their spirits flag with the re- 
petition of scenes, which, at first, were 
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] thought agreeabic. 


This stagnation of 
animal spirits, from whatever cause it 
arises, becames itself a cause of despe- 
rate resolutions and debasing habits. 


THE LOTTERY. 


I courted a girl, that I long wish’d to marry, 

And thought if I had her, I never should 
rue ; ‘ 

So shy did she seem, I thought hope would 
miscarry, 

As her only reply was, ‘* indeed it won’t do.” 

Confound it, said I, what a matter is this, 

Am I doom’d other ways to pursue? 

Nor thought till that moment, that monty 
was bliss, 

And nothing but dollars would do. 


So I stole to my hoard, which was easily 
told, 

And took for a Ticket a few, 

Then hasten’d to *s where the Prizes 
are sold, 

Just to see what the dollars would do. 





So throng’d were the doors, I could scarcely 
get in, 

Yet I clumsily fore’d my way through, 

And want of politeness appear’d as no sin, 

As I'd nothing but dollars in view. 


In three weeks, at most, Il a capital prize, 

Quite enough my fond hopes to renew, 

And shew’d the bank notes, to those beauti- 
ful eyes, 

Just to try if she’d say, “ it won’t do.” 

But what most of all has increas’d my de- 
light, 

And with pleasure I own it is true, 

For I never since heard her, by day or by 
night, 

Make use of the words, ** it won’t do?” 


In a late American newspaper, Crim, 
Con. &c. is ranked under the title of 


Sporting Intelligence. 
[ Lon. pap. 


In our gentle climate, where nature 
wears the mildest and kindest aspect, 
every meteor seems to befriend us. 
With us rains fall in refreshing showers 
to enliven our fields, and to paint the 
landscape with a more vivid beauty. 
Snows cover the earth, to preserve its 
tender vegetables from the inclemency 
of the departing winter. The dews 
descend with such an imperceptible 
fall as no way injure the constitution. 
Thunder itself is seldom injurious ; 
and it is often wished for by the hus- 
bandman to clear the air, and to kill in- 





sects noxious to vegetation. 
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‘The following beautiful Erecy is taken 
from the Belfast Commercial Chronicle, 
and, we understand, is the production of 
a humble weaver near that place. He 
posesses considerable talents, and de- 
serves to be better known. 

Greenock Advertiser. | 


ELEGY. 


Sad Muse of Sympathy, invok’d by Gray, 
To notes of woe, attune my tear-wet lyre, 
That in wild strains commemorates the day, 
When dust receiv’d thy plantive Poet’s 
Sire. 


Beneath this heap, whose long rank grass is 
mov’d 
By the chill gales, that o’er it softly sigh; 
He lies, who justly liv’d, mild mercy lov’d, 
And humbly walk’d with Gop, his friend 
on high. 


The mortal lives not, who of wrong accus’d 

His honest heart, that knew nor guile, nor 
dread, 

Clos’d is his hand that ne’er relief refus’d, 

And mute his tongue that slander never 
spread. 


Of Liberty and Peace, a friend sincere, 
Their smiles rejoic’d him, their decline 
he mourn’d 
Pure truth he sought for, led by reason 
clear, 
And priz’d Religion, while he Priest-craft 
spurn’d. 
In youth, observing wisdom’s lore sublime, 
He shun’d intemp’rance, crime of thought- 
less man, 
Hence, active still, he reach’d the verge of 
time, 
Beneath the load of threescore years and 
ten. 


The gravity of age, the sullen gloom 
Of superstition, ne’er his mind oppress’d ; 
ile kept the Christian course to Heav’n, his 
home, 
Delighted with the road that led to rest. 


Time can’t restore my loss—yon leafless 
tree, 
By nature grac’d will soon its green 
boughs wave; 
Yon roofless temple, scatter’d o’er the lea, 
Repair’d by art, may shield an audience 


grave. 
But all the pow’rs of nature, and of art, 
Tho’ kings should supplicate, and not a 
swain, 
Can’t give sensations to the pulseless heart 
That here reposes ne’er to throb again. 


Sad muse of Sympathy, forsake me not! 
Console this breast that long has friendless 
been, 
When solitude’s drear gloom o’ercast my 
cot, 
And fond affection wakes pemembrance 
keen, 





SO} 


Sev’n times in snow hath Winter wrapt the 
plain, 
Since fate my first, best friend, to Heav’n 
call’d home ; 
Thrice bless’d was he, who shun’d the scene 
of pain 
And penury, that shortly was to come. 
Strife in the city rear’d his hydra head; 
Lank-sided Famine stalk’d the steril plain: 


+ The sad survivors ask’d in vain for bread, 


And envied them who by the sword were 
slain. 


Hath fate, that pain’d my country, smil’d on 
me? 
No! danger and distress, I too have met; 
The proud man’s scorn—the false man’s ca- 
lumny, 
Have griev’d me often and may grieve me 
yet. - 
But let me imitate his noble mind, 
Whose virtues dignified life’s humble 
sphere ; 
Prize right and truth—my country, and man- 
kind— 
Forgive my foes, and to my friends adhere. 
So, when the village swain shall hither bring 
My sable bier, and wrap my limbs in clay, 
Some rustic Bard my doleful dirge may 
sing, 
And Heav’n call home my soul to endlesz 
day. 


In those forlorn regions round the 
pole, the Aurora Borealis streams with 
peculiar lustre and a variety of colours. 
In Greenland it darts its sportive fires, 
with variegated beauty over the whole 
horizon. Its appearance is almost con- 
stant In winter; and, at those scasons 
when the sun departs to return no more 
for half the year, this meteor kindly 
rises to supply its beams, and affords 
sufficient light for all the purposes of 
existence. However, in the midst of 
their tedious night the inhabitants are 
not entirely forsaken. ‘ The tops of the 
mountains are often seen painted with 
the red rays of the sun; and the poor 
Greenlander thence begins to date his 
chronology. 


Mr. Sheridan was very candid to ac- 
knowledge that the proposed tax on 
private brewing would not affect him 
frersonally. _ [Lon. pap. 


Extract from an advertisement in a 
Provincial paper:—“ Wanted imme- 
diately a journeyman in the grocéry 
line to make candles.” 
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Among the English sony writers, 
ene of the most conspicuous for merit 


and misfortunes, was the eccentric 
George Alexander Stevens. The fol- 
lowing Bacchanalian ballad exhibits 
some of his peculiar talents. 


Ye lads of true spirit pay courtship to Claret, 
Releas’d from the trouble of thinking ; 
A fool, long ago, said we nothing could 
know, 
The fellow knew nothing of drinking : 
To pore over Plato or practise with Cato, 
Diepassionate dunces might make us; 
But men; now more wise, self-denial de- 
spise, 
And live by the lessons of Bacchus. 


Bigwig’d, in fine coach, see the doctor ap- 
preach, 
He solemnly up the stair paces, 
Looks grave, ‘smells his cane, applies finger 
to vein, 
And counts the repeats with grimaces : 
As he holds pen in hand, life and death are 
at stand, 
A toss up which party shall take us, 
Away with such cant, no prescription we 
want, 
But the nourishing nostrum of Bacchus. 
We jollily join in the practice of wine, 
While misers ’mid plenty are pining ; 
While ladies are scorning and lovers are 


mourning, 
We laugh at wealth, wenching and whin- 
ing: . 
Drink, drink, now ’tis prime—toss a boitle 
to Time, 


He'll not make such haste to o’ertake us, 
His threats we prevent, and his cracks we 
cement 
By the styptical balsam of Bacchus. 


What work is there made, by the news- 
paper trade, 
Of this man’s andl t’cther man’s station ; 
The ins are all bad and the outs are all mad, 
In and out is the cry ef the nation; 
The politic patter, «hich both parties chat- 
ter, 
From bumperins freely sha’n’t shake us, 
With half-pints in hard, independent we 
stand, 
To defend Magna Charta of Bacchus. 
Be your motions well! tim’d; be all charg’d 
and all prim’d, 
Have a care~-right and left, and make 
ready, 
Right hand to glass join, at your lps rest 
your wine, 
Be all in your exercise steady ; 
Our levels we boast, when our women we 
toast, 
May graciously they undertake us, 
No more we desire—so drink and give fire, 
A yolley to Beauty and Bacchus. 
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A Kilkenny Banking-house has 
lately failed. The former Proprietors; i in 
their apology, say, that the ruz against 
them was so great, that they were 
themselves obliged to take to their 
heels. 


An Attorney, in presenting a copy of 
a writ to an Auctioncer at Brighton, 
not long since, apologized for his un- 
fr iendly visit, and concluded with ho- 
ping that the other would not be of- 
fended, as he was merely performing 
an unpleasant duty to his profession. 
“ Certainly not,” said the Auctioneer, 
“« you must attend to the duties of your 
profession, and so must I to mine.” 
This said, he instantly knocked him 
down. [ Lon. pap. 


CoventT-GarpEn.—The Play last 
night was Ben Johnson’s excellent co- 
medy of Every Man in his Humour; 
and Mr. Cooke, after an absence of se- 
veral weeks, came forward in the cha- 
racter of Aztely. As soon as he made 
his appearance, a murmur of disappro- 
bation at the disappointment the public 
lately experienced on his account, is- 
sued from different parts of the house; 
several persons hissed, and others 
cried “ off! off!”—but a large party 
strenuously applauded and supported 
him. Mr. Cooke, bowing to the audi- 
ence and having very soon obtained a 
hearing, stated— That since his ab- 
sence from London, his name had been 
twice announced to appear in different 
characters. The first time, he had no 
notice whatever to play; and as to the 
second time, he should say nothing 
whatever on the subiect.” His address 
was followed by loud applauses, and this 
favourite actor was suffered to proceed 
in his part, which he performed in a 
most. admirabie and masterly style. 
The other characters were very re- 
spectably filled. 


A Jate London paper mentions, that 
such is the rage for psalmody, that a 
man, discovered some nights since un- 
der a bridge, in Hertford, was by his 
own account, only catching a little cold, 
that he might be the better:able to sing 
Bass cn the ensuing Sunday. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
rRANSLATION OF_PART OF BUCHANAN’S 
18th psau™M. 


Relentless Death, impatient of control, 
His nets around me spread, 
Soon had my parting spirit fled 
And Stygian waves o’erwhelm’d my feeble 
soul, 
Fix’d I remain‘d, 
My fect enchain’d, 
While none was left my sorrows to condole. 
I utter’d melancholy sighs, 
The voice of my complaining reach’d the 
skies, 
And God, who sits enthron’d on high, heard 
my repeated cries. 


Soon as my humble pray’r had reach’d his 
ear, 
In majesty severe 
He leaves his empyrean threnc. 
‘The earth affrighted shook, 
Unable to endure his awe-inspiring look, 
And from her bosom breath’d a hollow 
groan ; 
The caverns from their dark profounds 
Sent forth terrific sounds. 
Their lofty tops the trembling mountains 
bow, 
4nd hollow murm’rings issue from below. 


Ilis boundless sway 
The heav’ns obey, 
And seiz’d with sudden dread, 
Incline their awful head, 

in strict obedience to his high command. 
The king of men and gods 
Now quits his high abodes 

To view the earth and our unworthy land: 
See how he blazes thro’ the air! 
Celestial fires around him glare, 

And cherubims divine conduct his flaming 

car, . 


Swifter than wind, as on he speeds, 
Darkness beneath his starry feet succeeds. 
Black clouds above his chariot fly, 
The distant thunders roll along the sky. 


What pays of heav’nly light 

Dart from his face with glory bright! 

Where’er th’ Almighty treads- 

A conflagrations spreads, 

And ruddy flames dispel 

The gloomy clouds which round him 

swell. _ 

The earth retires _ 

Confounded at the kind’ling fires 

Which from his mouth and eye-balls fly, 
And roll in spiral volumes to the sky. 


And now a rapid show’r of hail 
Swift wafted by the gale 





Descends and rattling beats the ground; 
But when the Lord his awful silence broke, 
And from his lofty seat in sacred accents 

spoke : 

The hurricane 

Renews again, 

The forked light’nings dart around, 

And thunders loud from pole to poie re- 
bound. 


The earth no longer can the shock sustain; 
But op’ning pours 
Her wat’ry stores 
Which like a deluge burst upon the plain, 
And all the country round is one continued 
main. - 
No morc her deep recesses are conceal’d, 
Her first foundations are reveal’d, 
And Chaos comes again. 
Thus the terrific thunders roar, 
God’s formidable wrath is felt on ev’ry shore, 
And let the nations seiz’d with dread, his 
heavenly name adore. 





HMORACE, BOOK II, ODE 16. 
TO GROSPHUS. 


When lowering ciouds obscure the skies 

And dark and gloomy storms arise, 

The sailor, ’mid the raging main, 

Prays to the gods for ease, in vain. 

In vain the Thracian ease desires, 

Whose breast perpetual warfare fires: 

The Mede whom glittering quivers please, 

Prays to the gods, in vain, for ease : 

For ease, which Grosphus can’t be sold, 

For gems, for purple, nor for gold. 

Your heap’d-up treasures can’t contro} 

The direful tumults of the soul, 

Nor lictor’s ax, nor rods expel 

The cares in gilded domes that dwell. 
The man who without splendor lives, 

Nor wishes more than furtune gives ; 

Him avarice cannot molest, 

Nor cares deprive of peaceful rest. 

Why should we boasting things relate, 

Since ey’ry one must yield to fate ? 

Of what avail is it to me 

To travel distant lands to see? 

Men may with ease their country fly: 

To fly themselves they vainly try. 

For vicious care with quick’ning pace 

Pursues and haunts the human race, 

The man that’s free from present strife 

Dreads not the future ills of life, 

But tempers with a gentle smile 

The frowns of fortune; all the while 

His mind with this great truth imprest 

That no one is supremely blest. 

Achilles eminent and great 

Could not avert the hand of fate: 
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By age, which nothing can allay, 
Tithon at last was worn away; 
And time, perhaps, may give to me 
What it denies, my friend, to thee. 
For thee an hundred flocks are seen, 
And heifers lowing o’er the green; 
Your fiery steeds around thee neigh, 
And champ, and paw to start away; 
The deepest purple covers thee, 
But friendly fates have given me 

A humble farm, and warm’d my heart 
The Grecian lyre to tune*with art; 
And, with a conscious virtue blest, 
The fickle vulgar to detest. 





TO JULIA—SINGING. 


Touch no more that note of sadness, 
Julia—cease that pensive strain ; 
Do not drive my soul to madness— 
Spare, oh spare my bursting brain. 


How vast—how sweet is music’s pow’r! 
When beauty lends resistless aid; 

They hung o’er Julia’s natal hour,— 
Entwin’d, they still attend the maid. 


Thrice happy is the slave of sound, 
Though many a melting pain he bears ; 
Feeling, with joy is ever found, 

And pleasure mingles oft with tears. 
Oh! how I bless the extatic sense 
By which I feel the force of song; 
It gives a soothing, sure defence, 
Against the ills that round us throng. 


And Mirth still wears a happier smile, 
When Music animates the feast; 

The varied song doth well beguile 
The fairy hours we stéal from rest. 


Forever, Julia, may’st thou hold 
The key that opens ev’ry heart; 
Touch the dull clay, however cold, 
And melt it with thy magic art. 





HORACE, BOOK III, ODE 13. 
TO THE FOUNTAIN OF BANDUSIA. 


Sandusian fountain, sweet transparent rill, 
More pure and clear 
Thy waves appear 
Than glass that’s polish’d with superior skill. 
When Phebus rises from the main, 
A kid upon thy altar slain 
{'o thee his streaming blood shall spill ; 
His wanton loves and fights are vain, 
And little sprouting horns ; for ne’er shall he 
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The wandering cattle to thy shade repair, 
A cool retreat ; 

Revival sweet 

Thou giv’st to oxen, wearied with the share. 
Nor can the dog-star’s blazing beam, 
Tho’ eager, reach thy murm’ring stream. 
Immortal soon shall be thy name, 

Whilst I in verse declare thy fame, 

And sing the shadowy trees whose boughs 
around thee spread, 

The lofty oaks and craggy rocks that grace 
thy gushing head. 





ODE 26, BOOK I.—TO ZLIUS LAMIA. 


Friend to the Muses, ev’ry grief and fear 
The boist’rous winds into the sea shall bear. 
To learn what tyrant ’s fear’d beneath the 
pole, 

Shall never vex my independent soul; 

Nor do I care what king inflam’d with ire, 
May Tiridates’ mind with fear inspire. 

To thee, Pimplea fair, I raise my voice, 

To thee that dost in purest founts rejoice : 
A crown for my beloved Lamia bring 
Made of the fairest flow’rets of the spring. 
The honours, dearest Pimplea, of my lyre, 
Give no delight unless the Muse inspire; 
You it becomes on flute or Lesbian string 
The praises of my Lamia still to sing. 





ODE 30, BOOK I.—=TO VENUS. 


Lovely Venus, leave awhile 

Thy beloved Cyprian isle, 

The fane of Glycera to view, 

Whose altars smoke for none but you: 

Let Cupid and the Graces haste 

With zones flung loosely round their waist: 
Let Youth’s fair goddess hasten too, 
That’s scarcely comely without you; 

And don’t forget to bring with thee 

The nymphs, and witty Mercury. 


EPIGRAMME. 


Quand les Frangais, a téte folle, 
S’en allérent en Italie, 

Ils gagnérent a l’étourdie 

Et Génes et Naples et la v.... 
Puis ils furent chassés partout, 
Et Génes et Naples on leur 6ta : 
Mais ils ne perdirent pas tout, 





again ‘ Car la v.... leur resta. 
Pursue the flock in amorous play, and sport 
along the plain. VOLTAIRE- 
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